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My Recollections of Mendelssohn. 


BY EDWARD DEVRIENT. 


II. 

Meanwhile came the summer of 1822, and, 
while the whole Mendelssohn family were pre- 
paring for a grand tour of Switzerland, I entered 
upon my first tour of probation and of. studies, 
which led me to Dresden and to the Rhine, but 
from September onward kept me for some time 
in Frankfort on the Main. 

There in the street one day I met Doctor 
Heyse with Felix, who had undergone a change 
externally. The beautiful brown locks had been 
cut short to the nape of the neck, the child's 
dress had given place to a boy's attire with open 
jacket over the waistcoat. The reform was suit- 
ed to his age, but I was sorry to miss the peculiar 
appearance which he had before. 

The family, on the journey home, rested a few 
days in Frankfort, during which I was their ac- 
cepted intimate companion. Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, another boy with long brown curls, scarce- 
ly a year or two younger, was presented by his 
father; it proved the beginning of a warm friend- 
ship. The music dealer and composer André, of 
Offenbach, a corpulent, loud talking, loud laugh- 
ing man, came also to make the acquaintance of 
Felix and produced some of his new song compo- 
sitions. He urged Felix to improvise on the pi- 
ano, an art much in favor at that time, owing to 
the example of Hummel, and looked upon as the 
criterion of a genuinely musical piano player. 
Felix, who had already shown an extraordinary 
talent for it, gave himself the quiet satisfaction of 
weaving together and working up the.theme of a 
song which he had just heard of André’s and one 
of my modest compositions,—which I had shown 
him once and which he retained in that memory 
of his that never lost anything. He laughed 
about it afterwards, and was fond of remember- 
ing how André, sitting broadside close to the pi- 
ano, signalized each recurrence of his theme by 
loud chuckles, while I, standing behind Felix, ree- 
ognized my own theme with low murmurs, and 
how he kept on making us repeat these signs. 
But in the Cecilia Verein, where Felix also im- 
provised at the request of the Director Schelble, 
he took it more earnestly, began from the Motet 
of Bach which had just been sung, and by the 
richness of invention, by the severe style of treat- 
ment, as well as by his astonishing facility and 
energetic endurance, carried us all away with 
admiration. That hour won the boy Schelble’s 
friendship, and gave me full conviction of Felix’s 
great calling. 

Returning to Berlin, our relation to the Men- 
delssohn family grew continually warmer; The- 
resa became the intimate friend of Fanny and 
her confidant in the growing tenderness between 
her and my friend the painter Hensel. As he 
likewise made me the confidant of his love and 
of the difficulties interposed by the mother, 
on account of his Romanist tendency—which 





just then lay in the air of Berlin—a sort of sym- 
pathetic chain was drawn between the lovers 
through Theresa and myself, although we care- 
fully avoided any interference. When I went to 
Vienna in the summer of 1823, to learn sqme- 
thing from the famous Italian singers who were 
there engaged together, Lablache at their head, 
I met by previous agreement Hensel, on his way 
to Rome, and the sympathetic chain was contin- 
ued during this time through my letters to Ther- 
esa. 

Meanwhile Felix was waxing stronger and 
stronger in his usual studies and productions. 
Besides the orchestral meetings repeated from 
time to time on Sunday forenoon, he was not 
less drawn in another direction by the Friday 
music at Zelter’s. Here used to meet a small 
number of members of the Singacademie, for the 
sake of becoming acquainted with diflicult works 
of old composers. Here we sang the “bristling 
pieces,” as Zelter called them, of Sebastian Bach, 
who generally passed at that time for an unintel- 
ligible musical arithmetician, of astonishing skill 
in fugue writing, and of whom the Singacademie 
sang only a few Motets, and these but seldom. 

Zelter had drawn me into these Friday meet- 
ings, as his pupil, soon after I entered the Sing- 
academie (1818) ; I had also met Felix and Fan- 
ny there, who both sang alto in the chorus, and 
whom Zelter occasionally set to accompanying 
this or that piece on the piano; but now this 
place was yielded up entirely to Felix. 

Thus he learned to know and treat musical 
works, which Zelter kept concealed, like a mys- 
terious sacred treasure, from the world, for which, 
in his opinion, they had no longer any value. 
Here too Felix made acquaintance with some 
single pieces in Bach’s various Passiuns, and it be- 
came his most ardent wish to possess the great 
Passion according to the Gospel of Matthew, a 
wish which was gratified by his grandmother at 
Christmas, 1823. It was no easy thing to beg of 
Zelter, that jealous collector, permission to copy 
the work. Edward Rietz had undertaken it,—a 
young and excellent violin player, asickly, silent, 
thoughtful musician, who had taken Henning’s 
place as Felix’s violin teacher, and had received 
from his pupil the firstlings of his tender need of 
friendship. At the Christmas festival, to which 
I was invited with Theresa, Felix, with face trans- 
figured, full of reverence, showed me the exqui- 
site copy of the sacred masterwork, which now 
served for his darling study. 





In the next year, 1824, Felix, besides some in- 
strumental compositions, had also finished a com- 
ic opera in three acts, called “The Urcle from 
Boston,” the text again the work of Dr. Caspar. 
Theresa and I took part in a number of enter- 
taining rehearsals and two musical performances 
of it, interspersed with reading of the dialogue. 

Compared with the first operas, the work show- 
ed a manifest progress in the conduct of the mel- 
ody and the treatment of the voice parts; par- 
ticularly a Terzet for tenor and two sopranos, 





and an Aria for soprano; but what pleased most 
was a congratulatory chorus of women with so- 
prano solo, which some friends of the family very 
unfitly compared to the then new bridesmaids’ 
chorus in Der Freyschiitz. Ludwig Robert, who 
had accompanied the Barnhagen couple from 
Carlsruhe to Berlin, and who was very much 
liked in the Mendelssohn house, offered to write 
for Felix an opera, in which this piece of music 
should form the nucleus and through its reminis- 
cenées sustain the whole work. The Mendels- 
sohns had sense enough not to enter into the pro- 


ject. 


A few davs after the second performance of 
this opera I celebrated my wedding with There- 
sa, with the warmest sympathy of the Mendels- 
sohn family. With Felix this chapter of my life 
produced a certain reserve toward me; for the 
young man of fifteen, much was changed in me 
by marriage. The pater-familias inspired him 
with a sort of respect ; the idea of my being uni- 
ted toa woman awakened a gentle shyness in 
him. 

As newly married people are wont to isolate 
themselves, it happened that for some time we 
were less often in the family than we had been 
before, and I knew less of Felix’s labors; but 1 
was well enough aware what influence the social 
intercourse of the ever open house must have had 
upon him. The still prevailing custom in Berlin 
at that time of the free and easy evening call, 
with the most unstudied hospitality,reigned in the 
Mendelssohn house in its full force and begot the 
most unconstrained and lively intellectual inter- 
course. Among the uninvited, ever welcome 
guests belonged, besides the lively and suggestive 
Dr. Caspar and his bright young wife, the young 
Secretary to the Hanoverian legation, Klinge- 
mann, son of the professor, theatre director and 
writer, August Klingemann. A man of refine- 
ment, of warm and delicate feeling, which, though 
veiled beneath a rather ceremonious diplomatic 
air, was understood by Felix and became the 
foundation of the warmest friendship. Very dif- 
ferent from him and almost always in his com- 
pany was Dr. Hermann Frank, of cool, steadfast 
bearing, independent outwardly and inwardly, 
who busied himself as a journalist, so far as the 
heyday of the censorship in those days allowed, 
especially in one who loved to express his sharp 
opinions roughly, albeit with good tone. He 
quarrelled much with Felix’s father and had no 
sympathy at all with the music of the son. There 
too was Ludwig Robert, the clever, witty writer, 
with his beautiful wife, who wrote dainty verses 
and always brought sunshine into society. Rob- 
ert’s sister, the celebrated Rahel, and her hus- 
band, Barnhagen, who had begun to expiate his 
liberal imprudence by inactivity in Berlin, were 
of the number. In this circle Felix at that early 
age heard much to enlarge and clarify histhought 
and feeling. Musicians from abroad commonly 
came commended to the house, and brought with 
them various kinds of entertainment, and for Fe- 
lix and Fanny much musical incitement. For a 
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long time the violinist Boucher, a strange man, full 
of talent, kept himself in vogue in Berlin through 
his resemblance to the first Napoleon, and was a 
Ile turned 
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notability in the Mendelssohn house. 





his Buonapartist profile to account in his concerts, 
laying aside his violin during the twfi of the or- 
chestra and exhibiting the well known imperial 
attitudes to the public. Occasionally he held the 
violin upon his back as he played; and these 
tricks, together with hissurprisingly fine delivery 
in some respects, won him a singular succession 
of fall concerts. There was in him a droll mix- 
ture of naiveté, eccentricity and a Frenchman's 
shrewd eye to advantage. Tle gave proofs of it 
even in the Mendelssohn family. 

Other guests were the flutist Guillot. who 
pushed his felicitous bravura almost beyond the 
capacity of his instrument, and the composed 
Drouet, who on the contrary cultivated a soft 
tone and the extremest fluency ; and Moscheles, 
whom Felix highly honored, and Reissiger, be- 
fore he entered upon the duties of capellmeister 
Felix inevitably received the most 
various impulses from all these personalities. 

With me, meanwhile, the conviction of his call- 


in Dresden. 


ing for the Opera, and the opinion that he ought 
to try his hand in opera of the highest kind, had 
become so firmly rooted, that I tried my unprac- 
ticed pen upon a poem, for which [ chose a fa- 
vorite theme from my Italian studies, the episode 
of Olind and Sophronia in the “Jerusalem De- 
livered.” In November of the year 1824 I read 
the work before Heyse and Felix ; it was praised, 
but Felix thought he would not like to venture 
upon so serious a subject, and so the experiment 
failed. I was not aware that Felix had been at 
work upon a new opera ever since July, and he 
was not inclined to tell me Klingemann 
had made the poem for him, taking for his sub- 
ject the episode of Camacho’s wedding in “Don 
Quixote.” This work he finished toward August 
in the year 1825. 

With this composition, and with the removal 
from the grandmother's house on the New Prom- 
His fath- 
er had bought and altered the so-called Reck pal- 
ace in the Leipziger Strasse (now the seat of the 


now. 


enade, Felix’s days of boyhood closed. 


Herrenhaus, or Uouse of Lords), and the family 
moved into it late in the summer of 1825. 

— <2 ——____— 

Chat with Rossini. 


BY FERDINAND HILLER, 


(Continued from page 387). 


Does Spohr still play the violin much? asked 
Rossini one day. 

—He still plays splendidly, but only in small 
circles, I replied. 

—I lament that I never had the pleasure of 
hearing him, said the maestro. Festa, in Naples, 
who was quite distinguished in quartet especially, 
always spoke of him to me with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and said that he owed the best that he 
could do to Spohr. He had not been his pupil 
exactly, but had had much intercourse with him 
in Naples. 
his large tone, his grandiose delivery. 

—No one probably has gone beyond him in 
that regard, said I. But you have heard Paga- 
nini a great deal, maestro ? 

——For many years he was almost continually 
near me. He declared that he followed my star, 
as he called it, and I was scarcely ina place, that 
he did not come after me. He sat whole days 
and nights with me, while I composed. 

—W as he interesting also in conversation ? 

—He was full of original suggestions; a rare 
fellow. But what a talent! 


—One should hear him play at sight! He took 
in halfa page at a glance. You know the story 
of him and Lafont in Milan ? 

—It was frequently referred to in the newspa- 
pers, but... 

—I was present at the time, Rossini interrupt- 
ed. Lafont came to Milan, prepossessed with the 
idea that Paganini was a sort of charlatan, and he 
proposed to make short work with him. So he 
invited him to play something with him in his 
concert in La Scala. Paganini came to me and 
asked me if he had better accept this invitation. 
“You must do so,” said I, “in order that he may 
not believe that you have not the courage to 
measure yourself with him.” Lafont sent to him 
the solo part ; but Paganini would know nothing 
of it, and thought the orchestra rehearsal was 
sufficient. At that he played his part very 
smoothly and fairly through at sight. But in the 
evening he repeated the variations, which Lafont 
had to play before him, in octaves, thirds, sixths, 
so that the poor Frenchman was extremely con- 
fused, and did not play as well as he was able. I 
rallied Paganini for this want of musical loyalty, 
but he laughed in his beard. Lafont nevertheless 
rode back to Paris in a rage, and Paganini passed 
there for a charlatan, until at length he taught 
the Parisians to know better. 

—Is it true, T asked, that he had formerly a 
fuller tone, and played on thicker strings ? 

—The greater the difficulties he undertook in 
the way of carrying on several parts at. once, re- 
plied Rossini, the thinner had to be his strings ; 
besides, he was no longer in the full vigor of 
youth when he went abroad, and so there may be 
some truth in the assertion. What always most 
astonished me in him, was the alternation of ex- 
citement and repose, of which he was capable, 
when he passed from the most impassioned can- 
tabile to the boldest difficulties. Then he would 
become suddenly rigid as an automaton ; [ almost 
believe that he grew physically cold. 

—Of the many strange adventures, related of 
his early Jife, is even the smallest part true? I 
asked. 

—No: he was for a long time established at 
the court of prince Baccioechi, and afterwards 
went about Italy giving concerts. He could not 
have grown rich by it; Italy is not the land for 
that. 

—And he was extravagantly fond of money, as 
they say. 

—His avarice was as great as his talent, and 
that is saying not alittle. When he was earning 
his thousands in Paris, he would go with his son 
into a restaurant at two francs, order one dinner 
for the two, and carry home a pear and a piece 
of bread for his boy’s breakfast. He had a sin- 
cular desire to become a baron, and he found in 
Germany a man who helped him to attain his 
end, but charged him a round sum for it. From 
mortification and disgust he fell sick, and contin- 
ued in that state a month. 

—And yet he made Berlioz a right royal gift, 
suggested TI. 

All Paris knows it, said Rossmi, shrugging his 
shoulders; I must believe it, and yet at bottom I 
hold it to be impossible. 

—There are so many wonders, dear maestro, 
that it matters not about one more or less. Is it 
not one of the greatest that you have written 
nothing more these two and twenty years? What 
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—A genius! 


do you do with all the musical thoughts which 
must be humming through your head ? 

— You joke, said the maestro laughing. 

—Indeed I do not ;—how can you exist with- 
out composing ? 

—Without the occasion, without the prompt- 
ing, without the determinate purpose to create a 
determinate work! I did not need much to ex- 
cite me to composition, as my opera-books bear 
witness—yet I needed something. 

—You have indeed often contented yourself 
with a very indifferent text, said T. 

—If it had been only that! exclaimed Rossini. 
In Italy I never had a text-book ready made, 
when I began to write ; I composed the introduc- 
tion, before the words to the following number 
were written. And how often I have had for 
poets people who wrote indeed not. badly, but 


had no idea of the requirements of the musician. 
IT had to work with them, instead of having them 
work for me. 

—That was not without its advantages, maes- 
tro ! 

—True, if I had not always had to write in 
haste! When I was established with Barbaja in 
Naples, I had to bother myself about everything 
connected with the opera, to watch over all the 
rehearsals. Barbaja paid no bill which I had not 
approved—and besides that, I had bound myself 
to write two operas every year. 

—And did write four, I interposed. 

—I had sometimes a leave of absence, of which 
IT availed myself; my whole salary amounted 
only to 8,000 francs. To be sure, I lived in Bar- 
baja’s house, and had no housekeeping to pro- 
vide for. 

—Barbaja must have been a genial man in his 
way. 

—He managed his business with a certain 
largeness, and made it his peculiar pride to have 
the best possible opera. And he succeeded too, 
although at considerable pecuniary sacrifices. But 
he could easily bear them, since as a farmer of 
the public games he earned enormous sums. Iis 
misfortune was his extraordinary irritability and 
his vanity. Te thought that he knew best about 
everything himself, by which means he offended 
most men. ITis buildings swallowed up immeas- 
urable sums for him, and he left his son at last 
only a million. 

—Only one million! said I, sorrowfully. 

—He might have left him a dozen, answered 
the maestro. 

—Verily then, one must drop a tear of sym- 
pathy for him. 

—What a splendid orchestra there was then 
in San Carlo! exclaimed Rossini. Festa, of 
whom I spoke just now, was an eminent director. 
The orchestra at that time in Naples was. next to 
the Grand Opera in Paris, the best I ever found 
in any theatre. 

—The latter is still always excellent, said T; 
but I have never had a deep impression of it in 
regard to pover. 

—The house is too large, answered the maes- 
tro; I am especially shy of those altogether doo 
large houses—they kill all. The influence of 
locality has not been highly enough estimated. 
Transplant the orchestra of the Conservatoire 
with all its splendor into the Opera—you will not 
recognize it. 

—Let us transplant ourselves, dear maestro, 
into the salon, where our wives are impatiently 
expecting us, said TI, breaking off the conversa- 
tion. If we linger here much longer, we shall 
get a scolding. 

—Ich bien, allons ! 


— 


We talked one day a Jong time about Cheru- 
bini. Rossini, who had lived in the greatest 
intimacy with him and his family, told me many 
things before unknown to me. The conversation 
turned upon his peculiar character, in which a 
genuine kindliness lay hidden under a somewhat 
rough shell, which he frequently presented at the 
outset. I too wasable to communicate to the 
maestro many a trait which interested him. 
“Tere and there something of that occasional 
moros ness of his passed into his music,” saied he 
finally. “But what a great musician! and the 
bravest man one can imagine. But do you know 
any composer who has effected such a_ total 
transformation in his style ?” 

—His earlier operas, to be sure, said T, give 
you hot the remotest anticipation of the composer 
of the Medea. But he made no account of those 
works, and he wrote me once, when I asked him 
for some of them to look through, that they were 
attempts of a young man just out of school. 
—Yet | caused him great pleasure one day by 
reminiscences from his Giulio Sabino, said Ros- 
sini. 

—How so? 

—He had written that opera for the tenor, Ba- 
bini, of whom I afterwards took singing lessons. 
Babini had sung over a good deal cf it to me, 
which I remembered when I came to Paris. One 





day, after dinner, at Cherubini’s, I sat down at 
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the piano and sang to him these songs of his early 
youth. He could scarcely contain himself for 
amazement, since naturally he could not guess 
at the connection,—but the tears came into his 
eyes. 

—It must have carried him some forty years 
back, said I. That must have affected him !— 
And that you should have brought it to his hear- 
ing! 

‘Did you know old Salieri too? and Winter? 
asked Rossini. 

—Neither of them. 

—I saw the latter in Milan, said the maestro, 
when he brought out there his Maometio J. 
There were very fine things in that opera; I re- 
member especially a Terzet, in which one person 
behind the scenes had a broadly laid out cantile- 
na, while the other two carried on a dramatic 
duet on the stage; it was capitally made and 
very effective. What annoyed me in Winter 
was his distastefulness (U/nappetitlichkeit). He 
was a man of lofty and imposing exterior, but 
cleanliness was not his strong side. 

—O dear! 

—One day he invited me to dinner. There 
came ona huge dish of polpetti, to which he 
helped me and himself in oriental manner, with 
his fingers. That ended the dinner for me ! 

—That was a fearful occurrence. And Salieri? 
Did you see him in Vienna ? I inquired. 

—Certainly, the good old gentleman! At thet 
time he had a passion for composing canons, and 
came pretty regularly to supper with us. 

—To compose canons ? 

—To get them sung. My wife and I, David 
and Nozari, who commonly ate with us, formed 
quite a respectable vocal quartet together. At 
last we grew quite dizzy with those interminable 
canons, and we begged him to hold in a little. 

—His opera, Azur, is among my earliest musi- 
cal recollections, said I. 

—It contains capital pieces, as do all his operas. 
In his Grotto di Trofonio, to be sure, he was not 
up to his poet; Casti’s libretto is a real master- 
piece. Poor Salieri! Have they not accused 
him of Mozart’s death? said Rossini, waxing 
somewhat warm. 

—Nobody believes in it, said J, in a pacifying 
tone. 

—At all events, this scandal was very serious- 
ly circulated. I asked him directly one day, after 
a canon: “Did you really poison Mozart?” He 
planted himself before me proudly, and said: 
“Look at me closely ; do I look like a murder- 
er?” And certainly he did not. 

—Yet he may have been jealous of Mozart, I 
suggested. 

—That is very likely, said Rossini; but you 
will confess, it is a long way from that to mixing 
poison. 

—Which, thank God, is not readily undertak- 
en; if it were, composers would die off like flies. 
But since we are talking of those old masters, 
tell me something more of Simon Mair, of whom 
I know as good as nothing. Had hea strong 
gift of invention ? : 

—He made himself so great a name less by 
that, perhaps, than by the fact that he first drew 
more attention in Italy to the dramatic element. 
Moreover in the expansion of instrumentation in 
our country he and Paer have had the greatest 
jnfluence. 

—TI saw him once in his extreme old age direct 
a mass at Verona, said J,—or rather I heard him 
direct, for he drowned choir and orchestra by 
tapping with a roll of paper, which served him 
for a baton. 

-—He was a worthy man, said Rossini, and one 
of comprehensive scientific culture. His Medea, 
which he composed in his later years for Naples, 
is a distinguished opera. 

—What an expansion the Italian opera has 
gained though, since the time of Metastasio, I 
began, when a couple of dozen arias and a little 
chorus formed the musical contents of a lyric 
drama ! 

—Not to forget the Recitatives, said the maes- 
tro, which were admirably treated by the good 
composers, and with which the best singers of 
that time often produced more effect and earned 





greater applause, than with the bravura airs. 
The latter, considered with reference to the text, 
were actually hors d’wuvres. They contained 
some sort of a pathetic image, and at the most 
repeated an expression of feelings, which had 
before been uttered to satiety. But Metastasio 
has, after Zeno, the great merit of having pecu- 
liarly adapted our language to music. He brought 
into use a genuine selection of euphonious, singa- 
ble words, and in this remains a model for all 
times. Do you know any compositions of Jo- 
melli ? 

—Church compositions, but no operas, I an- 
swered. 

—Hle is the most genial of our composers of 
that time, continued Rossini. No one knew how 
to treat the voice so well. His slow movements 
especially are often of wonderful melodic beauty. 

—But no one would seek to produce an effect 
with them to-day, said I, inquiringly. 

—The forms, to be sure, in our Art are so 
changeable and so important, replied Rossini. 
Besides, no one now-a-days would be able to sing 
those things; they require a sustaining of the 
respiration, of which only the castrati were capa- 
ble, whether it were owing to their thoroggh stu- 
dies, or their bodily constitution. 

—The earlier Italian singers must have taken 
quite other liberties than those of our time, said 
I, if one compares the accounts of their extraor- 
dinary virtuosity with the simple songs, which 
the composers often wrote for them. 

—True, the opera composers of that time com- 
monly played a quite subordinate part, and gave 
the singers merely sketches, which they filled out 
at pleasure. Nevertheless men like Durante, 
Lotti and Jomelli will remain great masters for 
all times, exclaimed Rossini. 


In the summer of 1836 Rossini came to pass a 
week at Frankfort. Felix Mendelssohn was there 
at the same time, and I had the pleasure of see- 
ing these two men, the one of whom had written 
his last, the other his first great work, together 
almost daily in my father’s house. The engag- 
ing manner of the celebrated maestro had its ef- 
fect also upon Mendelssohn, aud he played before 
him as much as he wanted, and what he wanted, 
both of his own and others’ compositions. Rossi- 
ni thought with great interest of those days, and 
often led the conversation back to the master 
snatched so early from us. He told us he had 
heard his Octet well performed in Florence, and 
T had to play to him the Symphony in A minor, 
for four hands, with a very clever pianiste from 
Paris, Mme. Pfeifer, who was then in Trouville. 
With what fineness, what esprit Mendelssohn 
knew how to treat the smallest motive! said he 
after it was done. But how comes it, that he 
wrote no opera? Had he not applications for 
for them from every theatre ? 

—You do not know our German theatrical 
management, dear maestro. We try the works 
of all times and nations, from Gluck to Balfe, to 
Verdi, and let the living German composers 
make a trial when they can; to order an opera 
is a thing which seldom occurs to any theatre di- 
rection. 

—But, exclaimed Rossini, if young talents are 
not encouraged, if you do not give them opportu- 
nity to get experience, nothing can ever come of 
it! 

—And nothing will come of it, I answered. <A 
Beethoven, a Weber write for once a couple of 
masterpieces, but from a living and progressive 
German national opera we are as far now as 
ever. Moreover, I believe that the German com- 
posers will always incline mainly toward instru- 
mental music. 

—They commonly begin with instrumental 
music, said Rossini, which perhaps makes it bard 
for them to accommodate themselves afterwards 
to the conditions of vocal music. They have dif- 
ficulty in being simple, whereas it is hard to the 
Italians not to be even flat. 

—You are very severe, maestro ; indeed it may 
be the most difficult of problems to remain noble 
in simplicity. Speaking of that, I must come 
back again to my lament, that you did not con- 
tinue after “William Tell” to write for the Grand 
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Opera. 
Faust ? 

—It was long a favorite thought of mine, and I 
had already sketched out a whole scenario with 
Jouy. Naturally upon the basis of Goethe’s 
poem. But about that time a real Faust mania 
sprang up in Paris; every theatre had its a parte 
Faust, which quite destroyed my relish for it. 
Meanwhile came the July revolution ; the Grand 
Opera, formerly a royal institution, passed into 
the hands of a private impresario, my mother had 
died, my father found it intolerable to live in 
Paris, since he understood no French,—so I dis- 
solved the contract, which pledged me to furnish 
four more grand operas, preferring to re- 
main quietly at home and cheer the last years of 
my aged father. I was far away from my poor 
mother when she breathed her last; that had 
been an unspeakable grief to me, and I felt the 
greatest anxiety lest the same thing should hap- 
pen to me with regard to my father. 

—And so you went home to your Bologna, 
where I found you in ’38, where you were signing 
cards of admission to a public rehearsal at the 
Lyceum. You took great interest in that institu- 
tion at that time. 

—I have done all that was in my power for it 
during my whole residence in Bologna down to 
the year 49. It was the school in which I got 
my education! And T had my fun algo in having 
all sorts of works played to me by the pupils, 
who formed a complete orchestra. It often 
sounded, to be sure, like greens and turnips ; 
still it was young and fresh and entertaining. 

—You preferred Bologna to Florence for a 
residence ? I asked. 

—Bologna is my proper home, and an uncon 
strained and genial activity prevails there. Flor- 
ence is more of a court city, and that is nothing 
to me, although I like to think of all the friend- 
liness continually shown me by the Grand Duke. 

—But it appears to me, you never found it 
very irksome, illustrissimo maestro, to have inter- 
course with high and even supreme powers, and 
you have had opportunity enough for it. In fact 
you took part in the Congress of Vienna. 

—I went there at the invitation of Prince 
Metternich, who wrote me a most amiable letter. 
Since I was le Dieu del’harmonic, it ran, he hoped 
I would come there, where there was so much 
need of harmony. If Cantatas could have done 
the thing, I should have accomplished it. I had 
to compose for them at the shortest notice five 
pieces, for the Negozianti, and for the Nobili, for 
the festival of Concord—and what not ? 

—But how did you contrive to do all that ? 

—In part I patched old things together and 
put a new text under it—vet that too was a labor, 
with which I could scarcely get through in sea- 
son. In a chorus about Concord it happened, 
that the word Alleanza (Alliance) stood beneath 
a sorrowful chromatic sigh; I had no time to al- 
ter it, but I thought it fit to warn Prince Metter- 
nich beforehand of that mournful trick of acci- 
dent. ; 

—He recognized in it perhaps the work of a 
higher destiny, said I. 

—At all events he submitted to it smilingly, 
proceeded the maestro. But the festival, which 
took place in the arena, was wonderfully beauti- 
ful, and is still vivid in my recollection. The 
only thing that plagued me there, was that I, to 
direct my Cantata, had to stand under an enor- 
mous statue of Concord, in constant terror lest it 
should fall upon my head. 

—Concord would certainly have had a down- 
fall then! 

—Merci! But there were fabulous carryings 
on at that time in Verona. I was presented 
there among others to the emperor Alexander. 
He and king George the Fourth of England were 
the most amiable crowned heads that I ever met. 
Of the personal attractiveness of the latter one 
can scarcely form an idea. But Alexander also 
was a splendid, really imposing man. I went 
from there to Venice, to write Semiramide. 
@here again I found many of those high person- 
ages, and also Prince Metternich, who interested 
himself in an uncommon degree for music and 
really understood something of it. He was pres- 
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ent every evening in the Fenice at the rehearsals 
of my new opera, and seemed to be very happy 
to be able to escape there somewhat from his po- 
litical circles. 

—Apropos of that story of the chromatic Alle- 
anza, said I, it occurs to me it used to be related 
how, during the occupation of the Church States 
by the Austrians, you received an order from the 
new governor of Bologna for a Cantata, and you 
executed the commission in such a way, that you 
roguishly set the new text to a much sung patri- 
otic song of your own composing. 

—There is not a word of truth in it. They 
left me quiet, and I really had no desire to joke 
with those stern gentlemen. T have never mixed 
myself up in any way in politics. I was a musi- 
cian and it never occurred to me to wish to be 
anything else, although I take the liveliest inter- 
est in what is going on in the world, particularly 
in my country’s fate. In truth I have lived 
through and seen all sorts of things. 

(To be continued). 


Herr Manns on Musical Pitch. 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.”’) 


Sir,—The well-intentioned article in the Dar/y 
Telegraph of the 5th of January, and the previous 
letters in the Atheneum and other papers, con- 
cerning the musical pitch of England, induce me 
to lay my viéws on this important matter before my 
brother conductors, and all who must necessarily be 
affected through the lowering of the present pitch, in 
order to evoke the fullest inquiry on all points in 
connection with the movement before any decisive 
steps are taken. 

I beg to say that I not only think it desirable, but 
absolutely necessary, that the present pitch should be 
lowered, and I have every reason to believe that most, 
if not all, of my respected colleagues entertain the 
same view, since unless this be done good perform- 
ances of those choral works upon which England 
justly prides herself will become rare if not altogeth- 
impossible ; and that not alone from the fact that it 
will be difficult to find solo vocalists who can sing 
their parts without disastrons transpositions and al- 
terations, but also from the weighty reason that cho- 
rus singing has now become a_ perfect hardship to 
musical amateurs, instead of a pleasure, as it used 
and ought still to be. 

As to the cause and cure of the evil, practical ex- 
perience compels me to differ from the views advane 
ed by the different writers on the subject. Whatever 
may be the cause of the constant rise in the pitch, it 
can scarcely be attributed to the vanity or ambition 
of individual players or conductors, because the in- 
tense sensibility of the musical ear of every good mu 
sician would revolt against tuning instruments too 
sharp. The tendency to tune strings rather sharp at 
the beginning of a grand performance has its root in 
the necessity of being prepared for the certain rising 
of the tone of the wind instruments, caused by the 





warm breath which gives life to their bodies of wood 
and brass, and also from the presence of that heated 
atmosphere always created where large numbers con- 
gregete in brilliantly lighted concert rooms. 
According to musical history, the rise in the piteh 
commenced in the desire to amalgamate the pitch of 
Chor and Kammer-ton, which, a couple of centuries 
ago, differed in some countries more than a whole 
tone—the Chor-ton being the highest. When, from 
the beginning of the 17th century, the orchestra gra 
dually became an important accompanying instru. 
ment at musical performances in churches, its diapa- 
son had necessarily to be regulated according to the 
Chor-ton, that is, tothe piteh of the church organs of 
the time. But the real mischief commenced when 
the orchestra emancipated itself from the church, and 
went, as an independent musical body, into the con- 
cert room ; for, after increasing its family by all sorts 
of wood and brass instruments, it also pressed close- 
ly to its heart the pi noforte. Concertos were 
posed for pianoforte solo and with orchestrai accom- 
paniments. The piano, carefully tuned to the pitch 
of the wind instruments which had to accompany it, 
proved all right during the rehearsals in the empty 
saloon in the daytime, but was found much too flat 
during the evening performance, when the heat crea- 
ted by an artificial light and a crowded audience, had 
tuned the wind instruments up considerably. After 
that, the piano no doubt was tuned up also in order 
to be in proper pitch for the next evening perform- 
ances ; unfortunately, however, it was occasionally 
wanted for morning performances, without artifiel? 


com- 


light, and then found to be much too sharp. The 
wind instruments were harassed, and, in orver to 


meet the difficulty, determined to sharpen their pitch 
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| for the next morning concert ; and so things went on, 
| increasing more rapidly still with the introduction of 
» brilliant gaslight into concert rooms, until they 
reached the present unendurable climax—a musical 
pitch which destroys voices and makes conductors 
hesitate to consent to perform the monumental cho- 
ral works of the great masters of the 18th and the 
greater part of the first half of the present century ; 
which incapacitates the lips and lungs of trampet and 
French born players before they reach the prime of 
| life; makes kettle drums, still in Handel’s favorite 
key of D, sound like the rattling of a flour mill; and 
takes the sonority and beauty of sound out of a great 
orchestra on account of all the violins, violas, and 
cellos being stringed much thinner than they should 
be, in order to stand the strain of this intolerably 
high pitch, and to vibrate with requisite ease therein. 

How can a further progress of the evil be arrested, 
and a complete cure be effected 4 I fear it is not so 
easy as is represented in the different letters, because 
we have no Ministre des Beaux Arts to whom a coin- 
mittee of competent musicians might appeal for the 
establishment of a normal diapason, and who, after 
listening tothe scientifie representations of such a 
committee, might investigate the commercial part of 
the question with military authorities, bandmasters, 
instrument makers, &c., and finally order that from a 
certain date a formal musical pitch should be estab- 
lished for all England, and that all the military com- 
manders must find means to provide for their bands 
instruments in accordance with that normal pitch ; 
after, as a matter of course, all musical societies, or- 
chestras of theatres, concerts, &c., and the instrument 
makers of all classes, must adopt without reserve this 
normal diapason. 

To suggest that this or that society or orchestra 
| shonld lower its pitch because it is rich enough to de- 
fray the expense is useless ; indeed, the old privilege 
which orchestral musicians have of sending deputies 
—an evil which no conductor can entirely prevent— 
renders it impossible. There is also another weighty 
reason why it cannot be done, and this is that the 
opera orchestras as well as other bands—the Crystal 
Palace band for instance—frequently play with mili- 
tary bands. Of course this could not be done as long 
as the military bands of London refrained from 
adopting the new pitch. A lowering of the pitch by 
extending the joints or prolonging the reeds of the 
wood instruments is impossible, as by making these 
instruments longer without a corresponding altera- 
tion in the dimensions of finger and key-holes, the 
necessary purity of intonation would be entirely de- 
| stroyed—and surely nothing ean be more objectiona- 
| ble in music than imperfect intonation. 

The most practicable means of lowering the pitch 
would be to lower it a full half-tone. By doing this 
the new wind instruments necessary for an orchestra 
would be confined to flutes, piccolos, oboes, elarion- 
| ets in A and C, and bassoons. The present A clar- 

ionets would become B flat clarionets. All the brass 
instruments could easily be altered by the addition of 
“shanks” or “crooks” for the ordinary trampet and 
French horn, and a lengthening of the “tuning slide” 
of the whole family of piston instruments and trom- 
bones. Organ builders could without much trouble 
and expense convert all existing organs by removing 
the highest pipe and adding one of half.a tone below 
the present lowest one, and of course then shifting the 
present connection of keyboards and pipes half a tone 
upwards ; and in cases where such alterations could 
not be effected at once, the organist might help him- 
self by transposing his part half a tone lower. Mili- 
tary bands would merely haye to purchase flutes, 
oboes, E flat and A clarionets and bassoons, provid- 
ed they possess A clarionets (as in the case with the 
Coldstreams) to serve as B flat clarionets in future; 
and to make the slight alterations of tuning slides, 
“crooks,” or “shanks,” as pointed out above . 
The question whether lowering a full half-tone is 
unadvisable and whether it is too much or not enoneh, 
a committee of competent musicians con!d soon de- 
cide; not, however, ruled only by the scientifie prin 
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ciples of musical doctors concerning the number of 


portance, T beg to call the attention of those professors who 


vibrations per second for a treble C, but more practi 
cally by a careful examination of the scores of great 
composers past and present.* In the event of a full 
* Asan acoustic investigation is, nevertheless, of greater im- 


may wish to bring the results of their valuable science to bear 
upop the mutter, to the facet that the new diapason normal in 
France is 455 vibrations per second to the ‘ta’ (second space 
in the G clef), while that of the Stuttgardt Congress for the 
same note is 440 (a difference of 25, constituting nearly a semi- 
tone). In Paris, in 1788, it was only 499, but already risen in 
the Grand Opera to 449 in 1835, and nearly similarly so in Vi- 
enna and Berlin. In Petersburg it rose (from abont 1771 to 
1800), from 417 to the almost jneredible heicht of 460, ana 
went up even after that, until recently the diapason normal 
of France was adopted. This accounts, most lkely, for the 
many low bass notes in Russian Churen compositions because 
their low D was but little lower than our present F.— Vi, 
Koch's Mus. Lea “Kammerton.” (Mr. Manns is seemingly 


out in his arithmetic :—440—455=—5.—Ed. M. W ] 
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half-tone being adopted, the expense to musicians, 
musical societies, military bands, organ-builders, 
wood and brass instrument makers, would be reduc- 
ed to its minimum, because, as already pointed out, 
most of the existing instruments could be utilized, 
and the material already shaped or finished off for 
instruments being made could be a! ered without im- 
portant loss or trouble. 

Having now stated my views as to what, to the 
best of my knowledge and practical experience, are 
the most essential points in connection with this im- 
portant matter, I trast that all who are concerned 
will come forward and improve my plan and correct 
me where I am at fault, so that after fair and practi- 
cal discussion we may arrive at a satisfactory result 
as speedily as possible. 

Before concluding this long letter T must take cour- 
age to ask the following question: Would it not be 
possible for the many solo vocalists (on whose hehalf 
this movement is chiefly set on foot) to assist their 
hard-worked and badly-paid orchestral brethren, by 
voluntary donations or a slight percentage on every 
engagement, in favor of a fund for the purchase of 
new instruments? Many very able instrumentalists 
earn little more than two or three pounds per week, 
and have to support their families respectably, and 
live and dress as gentlemen. A sudden outlay of 
from £20 to £80 will be an impossibility with many 
ofthem. The different conductors of operas and 
concerts might form themselves into a committee for 
receiving and disposing impartially of such funds. 
Every flute, oboe, clarionet, and bassoon player, in 
connection with the leading bands throughout Eng- 
land, who presented himself to this committee with 
an instrument of the new pitch, with the next six 
months, might through this fund be at least partly 
reimbursed, and thus induced to assist the movement 
willingly. The greatest exertion should be made to 
render the alteration general, as otherwise the mis- 
chief would almost be greater than the benefit to vo- 
ealists and the musical art, because the pitch would 
not alone differ in different orchestras, but a proper 
intonation would entirely be destroyed through the 
unavoidable mixture of new and old pitched wind in- 
struments. —Your obedient servant, 


Crystal Palace, Jan. 9th. A. Manns. 


Musical Pitch. 
Mr. Joseph Barnby has addressed the following 
letter to the London Daily News: 


Sir :—Tam glad +o find that Mr. Manns, in his 
letter of yesterday, merely suggests (without recom- 
mending) that the present toe high pitch shall be low- 
ered a whole semitone. Tam qnite sure this would 
prove a mere compromise between the necessity of 
altering and the anticipated expense of new  instra- 
ments, inasmuch as one ef the greatest disadvantages 
of the present pitch is that it is different from that of 
any other country, and were Mr. Manns’ suggestion 
acted upon it would still remain so. I further beg 
to state that, although it is called the French pitch, 
on account of its origin, it may now be considered 
European by its adoption; and {, for my part, con- 
sider it as necessary to adept the European standard 
as to change the pitch. Lest it shonld wound our 
amour propre to have to follow the French lead, it 
might be as well to mention that le déapason normal 
was fixed by the representatives of three of the most 
musical nations of the continent : Rossini, Meverbeer, 
and Auber. Under any circumstances, however, I 
have determined to introduce the Freneh pitch, for 
the first time in England, at my own oratorio con- 
certs, and I believe Mr. Charles Halle has signified 
his intention of also making use of /e diapason normal, 
How soon this may be followed by others [ cannot 
say.—I am, ete. J. Barnby. 








Wagner on Rossini. 


The foremost composers have been for the most 
part great humorists, and in dry wit, sly sarcasm, 
and sententious point Rossini had few rivals. For 
the last twenty years of his life he opened his rooms 
to a nondescript crowd, and there twenty Boswells in 
the field prepared to record each wink of his eve, 
every wag of his tongue. He had lived behind the 
curtain of the sta~e—that world within the world, 
which rarely manifests more than one side of human 
nature, and that in its strongest and most concentra- 
ted form—and could well estimate the language of 
muscle and the concealed meanings of language, the 
shrug of a shoulder, and the play on the word. He 
was evidently a man of compliments—of compliments 
as piquant as his salads and macaroni: but the old 
courtier was also an inimitable joker of jokes, and it 
was in this character that he uttered the telling satire 
and the trenchant truth. Ever kind and sparkling, 
his victims could not quarrel, and often left him to 
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tell their friends and the world the wit of which they 
had been the cause. Now that the great man has 
gone and his biographers are at work, all who had been 
artistically touched by his delicate javelin are desir- 
ous of concealing the wound with as pleasant a face 
as possible. Amongst the sufferers, or supposed suf- 
ferers, is the renowned Kichard Wagner, a musician 
of the highest ability, but who will not condescend 
to gratify the weakness of poor humanity in writing 
what poor humanity especially loves to hear. It is 
averred that Rossini, like many others, conceived that 
Wagner’s music was wanting in melody, and there 
are those who say that Rossini's dislike to the Wag- 
nerian style was so decided as to induce him to insert 
a codicil in his will relating to a prize opera. What- 
ever the Rossinian prize opera might be, it was not to 
be of the ornately romantic school, and melody was 
to be a sine gud non. 

Richard Wagner cannot see that the codicil is in 
any way applicable to him or his compositions, and 
he has written some half-dozen columns in endeavor- 
ing to prove that he and Rossini were excellent 
friends, and that Rossini expressed himself much 
pleased with a march of hiscomposition. He relates 
the anecdote of Mercadante and Rossini, but declares 
that Rossini himself wrote to the public papers, re- 
pudiating it asa ‘“mauvaise blague.” Mercadante, it 
is said, had expressed his approval of Wagner’s mu- 
sic. Rossini, who always taught his opinions, and 
corrected those of his friends, by exercises of the pal- 
ate, shortly after invited Mercadante to dinner, and 
on the fish being served, an exception was made in 
the case of Mercadante, for his host sent him sauce, 
but no fish, pleasantly remarking that one who liked 
music without melody should surely be satisfied to 
get sauce without fish. 

The article of Richard Wagner is chiefly interest- 
ing from its professing to give the reason why Ros- 
sini ceased to write for the Italian stage. Te tells 
his readers that Rossini said to him, “I possessed a 
facility, and might have been able to have done some- 
thing; but Italy had ceased to be the country in 
which the grand opera could be encouraged and sup- 
ported. Everything that was great in art suffered 
under the oppressive yoke of the foreigner, and the 
Italians were reduced to a life of frivolity.” Rossini 
lived to please ; and, according to Wagner, as his 
people did not like the opera seria, he left his country, 
declining to favor them with the opera buffa. We 
must suspect that Rossini was amusing himself with 
Wagner, and riding himself the Wagnerian hobby, 
when connecting freedom in opera composition with 
the freedom of nations. The Bavarian king paid the 
huge expenses attending the production of the Wag- 
nerian spectacles ; and the Austrian purse would have 
been opened to meet any charges the composer of 
“William Tell” might choose to demand for a new 
opera, whether serious or comic. But Wagner 
throws a doubt round the whole conversation when 
he makes Rossini say that “had he been born in Ger- 
many his faculties would no doubt have been fully 
developed.” Very remarkable words from the mac- 
aroni-eating and truffle-loving son of Pesaro, and en- 
Jant gété of the Parisians! No two men could be 
more unlike in feeling and in thonght than Rossini 
and Wagner ; but they were very like in one respect 
—each had taught himself to write for the stage, and 
could do little else in music. Rossini was a singer 
and aman of the world ; he was therefore a truly lyr- 
ical composer, wrote songs for singers, and melody 
for the million. Wagner is an acoustician, a philos- 
opher, a system-maker, thinking little of vocalists, 
and relying altogether on the vocalization of the or- 
chestra. The one was brimful of melody, the other 
is overcharged with harmony. Both have lived in 
changeful times, and assisted in the creation and new 
phase of the orchestra, the accumulation of instru- 
mental idea, the lengthening and shortening of move- 
ment, the coloring of dramatic life, but neither of 
them have written a bar demonstrating that knowl- 
edge of the art as a science, or that use and apprecia- 
tion of it as a language which marks the carcer of 
those we may justly call the great composers. 

Haydn and Mozart busied themselves about great 
things before they condescended to small things. 
Haydn, it is said, thought highly of his operas (all 
which were unfortunately burnt), but before he wrote 
good opera he had learnt to write something better. 
Mozart, in one sense, may be said never to have 
Written an opera at all, for in all that he did, he wrote 
music, and never dreamt of being, like Gluck, pro- 
found, Stagey and painfully literal. Rossini profess- 
ed to have the highest reverence for Mozart, but the 
two worked from opposite points; Mozart wrote mu- 
sic to please himself, Rossini did the same, but to 
please the public. Haydn and Mozart wrote as mu- 
sicians, knowing the all, the everything of music; 
Rossini wrote as a singer, for singers ; and dispossess 
him of his lyrical forms he was nowhere. We ean 
well imagine that he believed he had no fair field in 





his own country, and the never-ceasing industry, the 
inordinate reading, the incessant note-taking, the 
clever gathering together of short phrases and pi- 
quant ideas, so strenuously practised by his great 
contemporary and real rival, Meyerbeer, was a huge 
fact with which the dolce far niente, natural to the 
Italian, felt itself unable to grapple. And so Rossi- 
ni left Scribe to plot, and Meyerbeer to ponder over 
all sorts of improbabilities and monstrosities, wonder- 
ing how any man with such scant imagination, and 
such ample funds at his bankers, like unto Meyerbeer, 
should vex and fash himself with concocting music 
for people who after all only held a half faith in him. 
The new reforms have come at last to “Z’ Africaine” 
and ‘Romeo é Giulietia.” 

Wagner did not see Rossini for some years before 
he died. What would have been said at their con- 
ference to consider the claims of these two operas 
would indeed have been curious, and the mots of Ros- 
sini many and superb. We can imagine him, saying, 
“Now, Richard, there is a chance for you,” and in 
this case Richard would have been spared the long 
columns of explanation he has thought it necessary 
to give us.— Orchestra. 
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London. 
The Choir sums uy the musical performances of 
the past year, as follows : 


We naturally give the first place to Irat1an Opr- 
RA, on which, more than on any other form of musi- 
cal or dramatic art, money is lavished sometimes with 
more zeal than discretion. At Covent Garden, not- 
withstanding the many rumors of amalgamations and 
limited liability companies, Mr. Gye still kept the 
reins in his own hands, and on the whole enjoyed a 
successful season, although it brought with it very 
little novelty either in operas or artistes. Out of the 
three promises made in the prospectus, only one, the 
production of an Italian version of Auber’s Domino 
Noir, was fulfilled. Rossini’s Assedio di Corinto and 
Verdi’s Giovanna a’ Arco never got further than the 
daintily printed prospectus, the publication of which, 
notwithstanding the slight reliance to be placed upon 
it, is always so anxiously looked for. Auber’s work 
lost much of its vivacity by the translation of the Ji- 
bretto, while its performance was not improved by the 
cast, which included none of the chief performers. 
Miles. Patti and Lucca, Mme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Signors Mario, Maudin, Graziani, and Bagagiola 
were the chief members of the staff, which lacked, as 
it has for some years past, a fenore robusto and a good 
contralto. ‘Twenty operas were given during the 
summer, and alth8agh uniform excellence character: 
ized the performances, the campaign will not merit 
remembrance, unless it be for its last act—the mar- 
riage of Mile. Patti, at the lithe Roman Church, at 
Clapham. The staff of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
which was left without a home, by the burning of the 
old house in the Haymarket, at the close of 1867, 
found a resting place at Drury Lane Theatre, in 
which Mr. Mapleson made several improvements to 
accommodate his subscribers. Like his confrére, the 
temporary lessee of “Old Drury” promised novelties, 
two in number—Auber’s Gustave and Wagner's Lo- 
hengrin—both of which remained unfulfilled ; but he 
amply atoned for these drawbacks by the excellent 
manner in which, notwithstanding the numerous dif- 
ficulties against which he had to contend, fifteen op- 
eras were put on the stage. With Mlles. Nilsson, 
Kellogg, Titiens, and Sinico, Signors Mongini, Gas- 
sier, Santley, and Rokitanski, the chief ro/es were se- 
eure ; and Signor Arditi kept up the character of his 
forces, instrumental and vocal, by some magnificent 
performances. In one respect there was a slight de- 
parture from established custom in a large number of 
henefit performances, a system of questionable char- 
acter, which had almost passed away from our thea- 
tres and opera houses ; but as it gave an opportunity 
for the introduction of a scene from the [Tamlet of M. 
Ambroise Thomas, Mlle. Nilsson, who created the 
role of Ophelia iu Paris, singing it at her benefit toa 
piano-forte accompaniment, we are not inclined to 
quarrel with it. 

Eneuisn Opera only raised its head in the prov- 
inces and at the East End of the metropolis; and, 
therefore, as a distinct school of composition, it leaves 
no mark upon the past year—if we except some 
slight works produced at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place. 

Freyen Opera Bourre on the other hand, with 
its trivial music and its very doubtful Vibretti, render- 
ed still more unfit fora high-class English audience 
by the “characteristic” performances of Mlle. Schnei- 
der, drew crowded houses, at prices which proved 
that the tastes of the “upper ten” had been suited by 





a bill of fare which we are glad to believe would nau- 
seate many an audience drawn from the middle 
classes. 

Foremost among our OrcHESTRAL Societies, in 
the roll of which we can no longer number the Musz- 
sical Society of London, is the ancient Philharmonic 
Society, which gave its usual series of concerts at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, capped by a complimentary 
benefit performance at St. James’s Hall, a /ocale far 
better suited to the orchestra and the music. Among 
the novelties produced under Mr. G. W. Cusins’ di- 
rection were Schumann’s Concertstiick in G, (piano- 
forte solo by Mme. Schumann); an Ouverture-Sym- 
phonique by Mr. J. F. Barnett ; an overture, La Selva 
Incantata, by Mr. Benedict ; and Max Bruch’s violin 
concerto, introduced by Herr Joachim. The soloists 
throughout the season were of the first rank, includ- 
ing Mme. Schumann and Herr Rubinstein. 

The New Puituarmonic Concerts Dr. Wylde 
conducted at his own concert room, St. George’s 
Hall ; the five performances being preceded as usual 
by five public rehearsals. Among the quasi novel- 
ties played here and elsewhere were Mendelssohn’s 
Reformation Symphony and his “Cornelius” March ; 
also a new pianoforte concerto by Mr. J. F. Barnett. 
At one of these concerts, Mr. Lazarus played We- 
ber’s concerto for clarinet in F minor. 

The PromenapE Concerts, which call up the 
shades of Jullien, and the memory of the lamented 
Alfred Mellon, have been heard of no more, except 
at the northern suburb of Islington, where, notwith- 
standing military bands and gorgeous illuminations, 
Mr. Goffrie, the director, managed to land himself in 
the court of bankruptcy. 

At the Crystan Patace Concerts, which de- 
serve to be ranked by themselves as representing the 
good and true in nearly every form of music, the 
work of the historian is one pleasant recital of novel- 
ties and successes. Among the pieces played for the 
first time to an English audience were Mendelssohn’s 
“Trauer March” in A and the “Cornelius” March ; 
and Schubert’s “Tragic Symphony” No. 4 in C mi- 
nor. Among the great works of the spring concerts 
were the whole of Schubert’s music to Rosamunde ; 
Barnett’s Ancient Mariner ; Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang 
and (dipus at Colonos, and a host of symphonies 
and overtures. Since the opening of the thirteenth 
season the novelties have been an overture, by Volk- 
mann ; the procession march from Wagner’s Meis- 
tersinger ; the prelude to Reinecke’s King Manfred ; 
the “Vintagers’ chorus,” from Mendelssohn’s Lore- 
ley ; a concert overture, No. 2,in A, by Ferdinand 
Hiller ; Schubert’s Song of Miriam and Symphony in 
C major. The introduction of organ solos by Dr. 
Stainer upon the new instrument erected in the con- 
cert room by Mr. Walker, also deserves mention as 
crowning point in the long series of successes, by 
which Mr. Grove and Mr. Manns have rendered the 
Crystal Palace orchestra and the Crystal Palace pro- 
grammes the most celebrated in the world. If the 
choir could be trained and perfected with the same 
excellent results which have attended the practice of 
the band, the only flaw in the performances would 
be removed. The Opera Concerts possessed their 
usual attractions, while some performances, which 
were extraordinary in more ways than one, were giv- 
en in honor of Prince Alfred and other celebrities. 

The TrrenniAL Hanpev Ferstrvat took place in 
June, in the usual order, the first day being devoted 
to the Messiah, the second to a Selection, the third 
to Israel in Egypt with a strong force of soloists, and 
the usual excellent band and monster choir. Mr. 
Costa’s work was emphatically a “labor of love,” and 
t® result was unanimously praised by critics of ev- 
ery degree. 

The other oratorio performances, which are dwarf- 
ed by thaside of the immense forces assembled at 
Sydenham, were carried on with more vigor than 
usual by the two chief metropolitan bodies. The 
Sacrep Harmonic Society performed Mendels- 
sohn’s Lobegesang and Athalie, Mozart’s Requiem, and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, in addition to the greater 
works, among which Costa’s Naaman was included. 
Mr. G. W. Martin’s Natronan Cuorar Society 
has acted on the advice we gave in our last annual 
summary, and has performed Dr. Bennett’s Woman 
of Samaria, with Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht. 
This is a step in the right direction which deserves 
to be supported, and will, we imagine, be as accepta- 
ble to the choir as to the subscribers. 

Mr. Henry Lestie’s Concerts were increased 
in number from four to eight, half of the perform- 
ances including some celebrated orchestral works ad- 
mirably performed, the rest of the programmes par- 
taking of the old character. Among the chief works 
were Mendelssohn’s (edipus and Reformation Sym- 
phony ; Gounod’s Messe Solennelle; and _ selections 
from Mozart’s Vesperee de Dominica, Bach’s Mass in 
B minor, Be@oven’s Mass in C, Schubert’s Mass in 
E flat, and Mendelssohn’s Antigone. The concerts 
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of Mr. Barnny’s Crore, although full of high- 
clows music, did not meet with the success they de- 
served. 

In classical chamber music the Musrcar Unron, 
on the principle of seniores priores, first claims our no- 
tice. Mr. Ella kept up a constant supply of conti- 
nental artistes, who would probably never have been 
heard in England without his assistance. Among 
these we may mention Herren Auer, and Gratzma- 
cher, and M. Jacquard. Herren Rubinstein and 
Jaell were among the pianists. 

At the Monpay PorpuLtar Concerts Mr. Chap- 
pell catered with his usual success for the multitude. 
The leaders of the quartet party were Herren Straus 
and Joachim, with the welcome addition ef M. Sain- 
ton since the commencement of the new season. The 
pianists before Easter were Mmes. Arabella God. 
dard, Schumann, and Mr. Hallé, while during the 
past two months Mr. Chappell has so far departed 
from his rule as to introduce Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
man and Mr. J. F. Barnett. Among the most im- 
portant works heard for the first time at the spring 
concerts were Bach’s triple concerto in C major, ga- 
votte in D minor, prelude &c. in C major for violon- 
cello ; Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas in E major No. 
1 (op. 14), in G major (op. 79), and fantasia (op. 
77); Chopin’s ballade in G minor; Haydn’s string 
quartet in C major No. 3, (op. 64) ; Hummel’s quin- 
tet in E flat minor (op. 87); Mendelssohn’s sextet 
in D major, pianoforte sonata in B flat, and Lied 
Ohne Worte for violoncello, all posthumous works ; 
Mozart’s trio in E major, and pianoforte sonata in B 
flat; Schubert’s fantasia in C major for pianoforte 
and violin (op. 150); Schumann’s Slumber Song in 
E flat major, and Traumeswirren in F major for pi- 
anoforte. Since the commencement of the eleventh 
season the new works have been Porpora’s violin so- 
natain G and Corelli’s violin sonata in D major. 
A new series of performances of music of a similar 
class has been commenced by Mr. Henry Holmes 
and Signor Pezze under the title of “Musical Winter 
Evenings.” 

Of the numerous private concerts in the metropolis 
it is impossible to speak. Pranororte ReEciTALs 
seemed to be unusually popular, and Mme. Arabella 
Goddard, Mme. Schumann, Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr 
Rubinstein and many other less known pianistes were 
frequently heard during the season. Professor Ben- 
nett gave a performance of his Woman of Samaria 
and the May Queen, and nearly every musician of em- 
inence, and many who were but little known, gave 
benefit concerts. Among these we can only mention 
Mr. Benedict’s, always the most successful of the 
year. 





Municu.—The Oratorio Association have given a 
very good performance of Handel’s Belshazzar under 
the direction of Professor Rheinberger.—Mlle. Ther- 
esa Liebe, a fair violinist from Paris, has been plav- 
ing with decided success at the Theatre-Royal.—The 
first part of the programme of the second Odeon 
Concert, under the direction of Dr. Hans von Biilow, 
contained no piece that was not a novelty for this 
capital. The pieces were; Overture to Struensee, 
Meyerbeer ; Air from the oratorio, /Zercu/es, Handel; 
Concerto for Violoncello, Rubinstein; Canzonet, 
Mozart; and “Des Singers Fluch,” ballad for full 
band (after Uhland’s poem of the same name), [ans 
yon Biilow. The second part of the concert consist- 
ed exclusively of Mendelssohn’s Symphony, No. 3, 
in A minor.—The masical public here is divided into 
two parties, the relative positioa of which is gradually 
becoming distinctly defined. The demonstrations 
made in honor of Herr Franz Lachner, the General 
Masic-Director, ufter his long absence, have proved 
pretty clearly to the disciples of the new school, that 
they have to rely solely and wholly for support upon 
the influence exerted by their kingly Mwcenas. For 
the present, however, Herr Richard Wagner reigns 
supreme at the Opera, and even the approaching pro- 
duction of Glack’s Jphigenia in Aulis, as arranged by 
the said Maestro of the Future, is simply a fact tend- 
ing ‘‘ad majorem del gloriam.” Anywhere else, peo- 
ple do not require Gluck to be arranged by Herr 
Richard Wagner ; they are quite content to take him 
as he is.—Mlle. Gung’l, a daughter of the well-known 
composer of dance music, has made her first appear- 
ance on the stage as Sentain Der flregende Holliinder, 
and met with gratifying success. The young lady 
cannot boast of any very natural powers, but she 
makes the most of those she possesses, and promises 
to become a favorite. Ziistan und Isolde is to be re- 
vived ere long. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that this opera has never got beyond Munich, though 
both Carlsruhe and Vienna made, at one time, signs 
of producing it; but, if they were really serious, they 
never carried out their intention. A no less remark- 
able fact is the continued delay manifted at other 
places in bringing out Die Meislersinger, the difficul- 














ties in which are nothing compared to those in Tris- 


tan und Isolde. As already stated, this opera is to 
be shortly revived here, with Mile. Seehofer as hero- 
ine. Mlle Seehofer is a young lady who, after crea- 
ting a furore in the concert-room, approached, on the 
stage, as near as possible to a fiasco in the part of 
Rezia, and who, consequently, had some operation or 
other performed on her larynx. The operation is 
said to have been successful. Herr Bachmann will 
sustain the part of Tristan, and Herr Betz, from Ber- 
lin, that of Kurwenal.—The programme of the third 
Subscription Concert given by the Musical Academy 
afforded an interesting illustration of the development 
of the Symphony. It began with J. S. Bach’s Or- 
chestral Suite in D major; then came Haydn’s “La 
Reine” Symphony; this was follewed by Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat; while Beethoven’s Symphony 
in F major, No. 8, concluded the list.—Corr. Lond. 
Mus. World. 
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Music at Home. 

Seventn Symrnony Concert.—For the 
first time this season has the current of these con- 
certs crossed a streak of stormy weather. Thurs- 
day, the 4th inst., was undeniably a bad day out- 
side, yet the Music Hall had scarce an empty 
seat to show. Moreover the warning of the new 
rule worked to a charm, and everybody was in 
his seat when the first Overture began, so that it 
was heard and enjoyed in perfect quiet :—it was 
what everybody wanted who really cares much 
for the music. 


The programme was as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘The Men of Prometheus”’....... Beethoven. 
Aria, ‘Non pit di fiori.”” From ‘‘Tito’”’.......... Mozart. 


Miss Addie S. Ryan. 
Symphony in E flat, No. 3, (first time in Boston). 
Schumann. 
1, Lively. 2, Scherzo, very moderate. 3, Not fast. 4, 
Solemn. (snggested by a religious ceremonial in the 
Cologne Cathedral). 5, Lively. 
Fourth Pianoforte Concerto, in G. Op 58...... Beethoven. 
Allegro.—Andante.—Rondo Finale. 
Hugo Leonhard. 
a. “Morgengruss”’................Mendelssohn. 
he TF aT erro. Ferd. Hiller. 
Overture, ‘‘Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,”’ (Becalmed 
at sea; a Breeze; Happy Voyage; Coming into Port). 
Mendelssohn. 


Songs. 


Beethoven’s earliest Overture, composed, with 
other music, in the year 1800, for an allegorical 
Ballet, founded on the old Greek legend of Pro- 
metheus, has been but little heard of late years. 
It is a genial, light, graceful work, with hardly so 
much of the Promethean fire in it as Beethoven 
got from heaven later without stealing. Indeed 
you would hardly imagine it to be by Beethoven ; 
it sounds muck more like Mozart. It was nicely 
played (that being the quality chiefly needed) 
and was pleasant for a beginning. Nothing 
could be more unlike it than the concluding 
Overture, that vividly imaginative, felicitous 
piece of descriptive (suggestive) music, which 
seems as remarkable in its way as Schiller’s “Wil- 
liam Tell” or Scott’s “Anne of Geierstein” (true 
pictures of Swiss scenery which their authors never 
saw) ; for Mendelssohn composed it when he was 
hardly twenty—his second overture—and when 
he could have known but little of the sea, except 
in crossing once the British Channel. But here 
the sounds, sensations, images of ocean life are 
wonderfully brought home to one who has had 
any experience of that kind. This, too, was 
more vividly reproduced in the rendering than at 
any time before. 

But the point of special interest in the eoncert, 
of course, was the E-flat Symphony of Schu- 
mann,—which was indeed to Boston ears an im- 


portant novelty. There were very various opin- 








ions about it, as there always are about a work 
of Schumann. Some had clear impressions of it, 
and some had very vague ones, of at least some 
parts of it:—we do not know that the music is 
wholly answerable for that ; we do know that the 
performance was not, for, with all its remarkable 
difficulties, it did find meet interpretation,—the 
extreme rapidity of the finale being all that we 
would question. We are sure that it will always 
grow in favor with any really musical person of 
any depth of nature, who shall hear it often and 
study it as such thingsdeserve. Even the Eng- 
lish prejudice is giving way slowly and steadily 
before Schumann, and this very Symphony dur- 
ing the past London season has won reluctant 
homage, not without reservations, from nearly all 
the critics. Its thoughts are surely great ones, 
and may well have been inspired by the Cologne 
Cathedral and the Rhine, “dem heiligen Strome,” 
rolling with all its wealth of scenery and history 
beneath its walls. (It is called sometimes the 
‘‘Cologne,” sometimes the “Rhenish” Symphony). 

The opening theme of the first movement 
(“lebhaft,” equivalent to vivace) is very broad 
and stately ; alike in its strong onward current, 
and in the holding back of its syncopated rhythm, 
it seems to move majestical and heavily freighted 
down the wide and noble river ; and this in gen- 
eral may characterize the entire movement, 
though it is full of lesser tributary thoughts, and 
lingering side glances; a melodious second sub- 
ject, introduced by the reeds, is of fascinating 
beauty. The London Musical World, which 
went so far as to print in notes all the striking 
themes and motives of the Symphony, says, after 
quoting the first theme, “It is a good index to the 
entire movement, about which curiosity is at once 
aroused ; it is impossible not to feel that the com- 
poser has something original to say, and means to 
say it in an original fashion ;” and again, after cit- 
ing all the themes : 


It is not too much to say that in this movement 
Schumann appears at his best. Elsewhere he often 
conveys the idea—we put the case mildly—of one 
whose thoughts exceed his power of expression. 
Here, on the contrary, while retaining all his individ- 
uality, and giving utterance to uncommon ideas, he 
is never even vague. Moreover, there is about the 
music what on the turf would be called “staying 
power.” It never flags, but from the first bar to the 
last assures us the composer is working within his 
means. Without doubt wherever this Vivace is heard, 
the claims of Schumann to be a master of music in 
its highest form will have the advantage of powerful 
advocacy. 


The Scherzo is a sort of Volkslied. The first 
subject, in C major, having a heavy dance-like 
swing to it, as if going in for a merry time witha 
will. Violas, ’cellos and bassoons give out the 
quaint first section of it, which is repeated with 
the addition of second violins and clarinets. In 
the second or answering section, the figure is re- 
versed, and rises with more light and airy voices 
(first violins, flutes, oboes) into one of Schumann’s 
more sentimental, subtle veins of melody. Then, 
in the words of the writer above quoted, 


After repeating the first section with full orchestra 
—in doing which a most happy use of the ritardando 
is made—the composer becomes humorous, and his 
pages ripple all over with pleasant laughter. First 
the violoncello and bassoons make their little joke, 
to which the violins and oboes retort, and one afier 
another the various instruments join in the mirthfal 
gossip till those which first started the Lied, helped 
by the hitherto silent trombones, roar out its first 
strain once more, after a fashion not unknown at 
specially festive gatherings. But now the wind,brass, 
and wood become suddenly serjous, indulging in a 
plaintive strain. All through this, however, as 
through the second part of the same theme, the vio- 
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lins and violas do not forget the little joke of the bas- 
soons and celli, which they keep whispering to each 
other till once more the jovial first strain bursts forth. 
Finding this congenial, they join in it heartily. 

The whole piece is fascinating; there is most 
delicate beauty and poetic feeling in the se- 
rious reverie, as it were, before the return of the 
first theme with full orchestra; and indeed all 
that last part, with its commingling of the several 
subjects and phrases of such different forms, yet 
all mutually related, forms an enchanting laby- 
rinth of melody. If it is a festival of vintagers 
on the banks of the Rhine, it is a pensive and po- 
etic sympathizer who looks on and puts his feel- 
ing into music. 

The third movement, an Andante in fact, in A 
flat, is full of sweet, deep, tender feeling, and its 
beauty would be almost cloying but for its short- 
ness. It sings itself along in a musing strain be- 
gun by the clarinets and bassoons, as in four-part 
song, with slight accompaniment; and the way in 
which the first violin steals in with an new melo- 
dic figure, starting on a momentary trill, is too 
exquisite to describe. Two other kindred themes 
succeed, fragments and phrases of which are 
“strung together,”rather than worked up,through- 
out the rest of the movement, but with the unity 
of feeling, the poetic charm, that takes such hold 
upon us in some ofthe piano pieces in his best pe- 
culiar mood. A very impressive passage is that 
near the close, where the deep basses waver be- 
tween two notes in monotonous undertone, while 
the melodic themes are sung by various groups of 
instruments above. 

The fourth movement, marked Feierlich, solemn, 
is said to have been inspired by witnessing the conse- 
cration of an Arch-bishop, or some such magnificent 
ceremonial, in the Cologne Cathedral. This is the 
piece with which the English critics find most fault, 
and which many hearers for the first time, and with- 
out a clew to its intention, doubtless think obscure 
and mystical. Yet it made a profound impression 
upon most who heard it in the Music Hall. It is 
scored for full orchestra, with four horns and three 
trombones, and every instrament becomes a live part 
in the contrapuntal development of the grave, organ- 
like theme with which it opens. The solemn altar 
service, the processions and genuflexions, and swing- 
ing of censers, and all the mystic halo that invests the 
scene, are certainly recalled most sensibly to one who 
was ever present during the celebration of high mass 
in a great Cathedral. Even the little crackling pizzi- 
cati of violins, heard ever and anon amid the flowing 
stream of harmony, and which our London critic 
finds fault with as showing a tendency in Schumann 
to crowd his score with details, really help the imag- 
ination and make the listening silence all the more 
palpable by momentary suggestions of slight inter- 
ruption from without. (Beethoven has done the 
same thing in the heavenliest part of his Adagio in 
the Ninth Symphony). Again the singular, some- 
what intrusive phrase which afterwards asserts itself 
so frequently and positively, sounds very like those 
sudden interruptions of the general ‘hush, when 
thoughts are all dissolved in music, by loud exclama- 
tions from the ministering priests. At the climax 
of the whole(the moment of the elevation of the host?) 
the key suddenly changes from E flat minor to B ma- 
jor, and all the wind instruments /ortissimo startle the 
still air with a splendid burst of harmony, which re- 
minds one of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Sleepers, awake !”” It 
is twice given, the strings responding pianissimo. 

The last movement ( Vivace), is in a popular vein 
again, clear, vigorous and downright. But the plain 
theme is relieved at times by an episode, which the 
writer before quoted likens to “a beautiful and grace- 
ful lady taking part in some rustic merrymaking.” 
Would that we could give the notes! Midway in 





full career of the gay movement, we drop from a cli 

max to a sudden reminiscence in short, quick notes 
of that obstinate disturbing phrase in the re 

ligious movement; and again, later, heralded by 
the trombones (fortissimo), which have been kept 
back thus far, the main (organ) theme itself 
of that solemn movement is unexpectedly heard 
after a succession of massive chords. A brilliant 
Coda, with accelerated tempo, closes the movement 
and the Symphony, with which we are sure every one 
must have been so deeply interested as to wish to 
hear it many times. It was our fortune to hear it 
played repeatedly in Berlin nine years ago; then 
we enjoyed it, but by no means so much as now. 

Novelty, added to intrinsic merit, made the Schu- 
mann Symphony the point of interest in the concert ; 
but novelty apart, what could be more interesting 
than that Concerto of Beethoven,—the most finely 
poetic of all Concertos, we are inclined to say,—so 
finely and beautifully interpreted by Mr. LEonnarp ? 
Two years ago he played it twice for us; and much 
as it was then admired, this time it seemed as if we 
had not before realized the half of its charm. Com- 
pletely master of his instrument and of himself, 
possessed in thought and feeling fully by the spirit of 
the music, Mr. Leonhard played it in a manner that 
left nothing to be desired. The recitative-like solilo- 
quy of the Andante hushed all within hearing to its 
profound mood, and the Rondo jinale had as bright 
and piquant an accent as could be imagined. The 
orchestra, too, which does not merely accompany, but 
share the charmed life of the whole, did nothing to 
mar the genial creation. 

Miss Ryan’s voice trembles somewhat, apparently 
from want of strength for the great hall; but she has 
a warm, sweet, true contralto, and she sang the beau- 
tiful Aria from Tito with artistic style and fine ex- 
pression. It was evidently a careful, well-considered 
effort, and won the respect and hearty applause of an 
exacting audience. The two German songs also 
gave great pleasure. (The bright one by Hiller has 
just been published here with English words by the 
new music-dealing firm of Koppitz and Priifer). 

Altogether it was one of the richest programmes 
and the most satistying concerts in all the shining se- 
ries of the Ilarvard Musical Association. 


The next concert offers two Symphonies entirely 
new to this country: one in E, No.2, by Gade,which 
is full of interest ; and a very little, but a very quaint 
and charming one by Haydn, scored only for two 
oboes and two horns besides the string quartet. It 
is probably the shortest Symphony in existence, is in 
the strange key of B major (7 dur), and has the pe- 
culiarity that the Minuet returns in the middle of the 
Finale, as in Beethoven’s C-minor Symphony. The 
Overtures will be “The Hebrides” (Mendelssohn) 
and “The Naiads” (Bennett), and the Concerto, Men- 
delssohn’s in G minor, will be played by Mr. Lana. 


Chamber Concerts. 


MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CruB. The second 
of the four monthly concerts (Feb. 2) was made up 
of just three interesting works. The first, one of the 
old favorites, the sixth Quartet of Mozart, in C, was 
finely rendered and sincerely relished. The next 
was Mendelssohn’s second Trio, in C minor, in which 
Mr. J. C. D. PARKER played the piano part in a 
very neat, intelligent, artistic manner, Messrs. 
Scuvurtze and Friss ably supporting with violin 
and ’cello. The last piece, the novelty of the even- 
ing, was a Quintet by Rubinstein (op. 59, in F), con- 
sisting of : Lento ed Allegro non troppo; Allegro; An- 
dante assai ; and Finale Allegro non troppo. We can 
onlv say that it seemed to us a rich, ear-filling com- 
position; but an_ irresistible drowsiness, in no way 
connected with the music, but induced by previous 
fatigue, so nearly overcame us at that point of the 
session, as to leave our impressions very vague, and 
it would be a sin to offer an opinion of a work heard 
in such tantalizing circumstances.—In the third con- 
cert (March 2) the last quartet of Beethoven, No. 17, 
will be given for the first time. 





Mr. Bernnarp ListemMann, with his brother 
Fritz ListemMann (second violin), H. Heinpt (ten- 
or) and Ave. Suck (’cello), have organized a new 
Quartet party, which promises to supply a want much 
felt here, and of which we hinted when Mr. Liste- 
mann first came to Boston. Music-lovers, we are 
glad to learn, have subscribed with alacrity for a 
short series, and the first Quartet Matinée is announ- 
ced for Friday afternoon of this week,at Chickering’s, 


| before which time this paper has to go to press; but 
we shall speak of it next time. At the second Mati- 
née, Feb. 26, will be given a Quartet in G by Haydn, 
and the first of Schumann’s, in A minor. Success 
to the Listemann Quartet! 





Vocal Culture. 


The general neglect to cultivate the voice is very 
strange when we consider what a charming accom- 
plishment it is to have a pure, brilliant, powerful tone 
and enunciation in conversing, reading, or singing. 
The neglect is equally strange when we think how 
profound an influence is exerted on health, by an 
easy and forcible use of the vocal apparatus, with the 
habit of correct and thorough breathing indispensa- 
ble to it. Thousands ol persons go through life with 
feeble, squeaking, wheezy, or harsh and gruff voices, 
whose vile qualities a short course of lessons from a 
competent teacher might transform into strong and 
melodious tones, which it would be a pleasure both to 
make and to kear. For this purpose we can sincere- 
ly recommend Mr. W. J. Parkerson, who has de- 
voted many years to the elaboration of a systematic 
drill for securing the most desirable qualities of 
speech and song. He is to be found at 289 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, room No. 5. Those desiring 
to improve their voices cannot do better than to call 
on him. A. 





Offenbach. 
Dear Mr. Dwieut.—Now, while the Offenbach 
fever is raging, it may be interesting to many of your 
readers to know the opinion entertained of this com- 
poser by Dr. Joseph Schliiter, who in his “History of 
Music,” published in London in the year 1865, says : 
“What Meyerbeer achieved on a large, Jacques Of- 
fenbach (from Cologne but naturalized in Paris) 
attempted on a small scale ; and he has done his very 
best to corrupt the taste of the masses to its core. 
Not content with the success which his charming op- 
erettas (Le Mariage aux Lanternes,La Filled’ Elizondo, 
&e.) met with, he started “burlesque operas,” (writ- 
ten for his own company, Les Bouffes Parisiens),such 
as Orphée aux Enfers, Genevieve de Brabant, Le Pont 
des Soupirs, &e.,—a style of which the object is to 
parody the opera seria, whether classical or romantic. 
When the mythological opera seria was in its prime, 
satire, within due bounds, may have been in good 
taste; but now, it is nothing but a coarse mockery of 
the ideal in art. It is characteristic of this low bred 
genius that the imitation of animals (Jupiter’s fly 
song in Orphe, the Mian song in La Chatte Meta- 
morphosée en Femme, cackling of hens in Genevieve, 
&ce.) always obtain the greatest applause ; animals 
have become men, and men, animals. Orphée in es- 
pecial owes its chief popularity to the political and 
satirical allusion with which it abounds, as well as to 
it scenery and decorations. As for the music of this 
opus, nearly all of it is condensed into a set of quad- 
rilles ; it is made up almost entirely of commonplace 
dance tunes, and is, in short, the music of casinos and 
gin-palaces. We cannot but augur badly for the fu- 
ture of the drama, as well as for art in general, where 
we find this heterogeneous, silly stuff actually obtain- 
ing enthusiastic applause.” K. 


Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Fen. 1.—A Grand Charity Concert 
was given at Steinway Hall, on Friday evening, and 
among the artists were Mr. Von Inten and Ole Bull. 
The former played, for his first solo, Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in G minor, op. 23, and did not do it very well. 
In the Finale he was too hurried and his accentua- 
tion was weak and indefinite. He played from mem- 
ory, which will perhaps account for his omittiug sev- 
eral measures at the close of the morceau. Ole Bull 
played one of his own compositions, and never has 
his ‘‘virtuosity” been as satisfactory to me. His 
three and four-part playing was simply amazing. 
Strange that while this speciality is his peculiar ex- 
cellence, he does not seem to so regard it, but relies 
upon the ordinary violin tricks for gaining applause ! 

On Tuesday evening the “Madrigal Concert” 
(which I mentioned in a preceding letter) was re- 





peated with some slight changes in the programme. 
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The repetition, fen told, was equally as snnese 
as the original entertainment. 

A “Missionary Meeting” and Concert will occur 
at the Academy on Friday evening of this week, and 
the programme will comprise various selections from 
Mr. Bristow’s Oratorio “Daniel,” while the whole 
performance will be directed by that gentleman. The 
entertainment will be of a somewhat “mixed” char- 
acter, for there are to be prayers, addresses, and sey- 
eral old congregational tunes. 

Mr. Thomas’ 10th Sunday Concert presented an 
attractive programme of which I quote a portion :— 


Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52 Schumann, 
Overture, ‘“Stradella”’.......... peevcencvcce ose Flotow. 


“Nachtgesang”.........s.e0e 

Herr Alves and Miss Millet were the soloists. The 
latter is a pianist who has studied in Europe and 
who made her debut on this occasion. Her style is 
small, and she works her elbows freely ; but on the 
other hand her touch is crisp and neat, and her scale 
passages are all really praiseworthy. 

Mme. Raymond-Ritter and Mr. S. B. Mills are 
about to give three “Historical Recitals of Vocal and 
Piano-forte Music.” To show the purpose and plan 
of the undertaking, I quote a few words from the 
preliminary prospectus. ‘The programmes of these 
concerts will be limited to two branches of art, Song 
and Pianoforte composition, and their aim will be to 
give as complete a sketch of the development of those 
branches in their most prominent points as can pos- 
sibly be accomplished in a short series.”” It is not 
yet definitely announced when the first Recital will 
take place. F. 


Fen. 8.—Un Saturday evening we had our third 
Philharmonic Concert with the following pro- 
gramme : 


Reformation Symphony...... occcecccccces Mendelssohn. 
Concerto, A major Ole Bull. 
Ole Boll, 

Two movements from posthumous Symphony, in B 
MIMOP.. ceeeersrssseccvccccvcvcvcecces sess Schubert. 


Polacca Guerriera -Ole Bull. 


Overture, Leonore, No. 3 eevccece .- Beethoven. 


The Reformation Symphony [we were fortunately 
spared the infliction of a descriptive analysis on the 
back of the programme] would have made a reputa- 
tion for a man of less note than Mendelssohn, but it 
adds nothing to his fame and is indeed, in many re- 
spects, inferior to either the Scotch or the Italian. 
The best movement—not even excepting the fresh 
and piquant Scherzo—is (to my taste) the short An- 
dante, in G minor, which immediately precedes the 
vigorous Finale. It is simply an orchestral Lied 
ohne Worte, of which the theme is sung by the violins. 

The Schubert fragments have now become quite 
familiar to us and grow in favor upon each hearing. 
If any criticism were to be made, it would simply be 
with regard to the prolixity of the Composer. Yet 
Schumann (speaking of the C major) called it a 
“heavenly length,” and Iam not disposed to rebel 
against his opinion. ‘ 

Ole Bull played his two selections in his own dis- 
jointed, incoherent, and peculiarly exasperating style. 
it is useless to criticize his compositions, for they are 
scarcely entitled to the name. In the Concerto, for 
instance, which is supposably in A, the finale opens 
squarely in E major, continues in that key for a very 
long time, and then suddenly, without warning or 
reason, Winds up with about 16 bars in A. To para- 
phrase a famous bon mot of a certain celebrated wit, I 
might say that his “compositions will be played and 
admired when those of Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
shall be forgetten”—and not until then. Herr Bull 
was encored—in a somewhat labored way—at the 
close of the concerts, and responded to the compli- 
ment by devoting about ten minutes of valuable time 
to a sort fo musical nightmare, in which he exhibited 
his mechanical dexterity and the beauties of the chro- 
matic scale in a most ingenious manner. 

At the next concert—to occur on March 6—we 








are to » have Schumann’s 4th Symphony, in D minor, 
a Suite by Bach (first played here by Thomas at a 
Symphony Soirée last season) and Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to “The lovely Melusine.” The soloist or 
soloists not yet announced. 

Mr. Thomas’s 11th Sunday Concert presented 
these, among other attractions : 


Overture, ‘‘Les Deux JournéGes”’. ........e0008 Cherubini. 
Allegretto, 8th Symphony........+++++e0.... Beethoven. 
Overture, ‘‘Preciosa”’.........cceeeeceees ...Von Weber. 
“Traumerei”’ Schumann. 


Mrs. Farnsworth (soprano) and Mr, Martens (pi- 
anist) assisted upon this occasion. Of the former I 
have already given my opinion. Mr. M. played Men- 
delssohn's well known “Rondo Capriccioso” in quite 
a turbid way, but seems to be possessed of some con- 
sidetable mechanical dexterity. F. 


Paris, JAN. 24.—The 4th concert of the Conser- 
vatoire was, as usual, a repetition of the 3d, of which 
I gave an account in my last letter. The programme 


for the 5th concert I give below : 


Symphonie en la mineur .+..Mendelssohn. 
Adieu aux jeunes Mariés, (double choeur sans accom- 
pagnement). 
ler Allegro du Concerto en ei mineur pour violoncelle. 
. Romberg. 

Exécuté par M. E. Demunck. 
Marche religieuse de Lohengrin, _— 
Symphonie en mi bemol 


The “Scotch” Symphony is the one which estab- 
lished Mendelssohn’s fame for excellence in this 
branch of composition. It is called the third Sym- 
phony, but it became famous while the second [in A 
major] was comparatively unknown. The charming 
Scherzo may have gained for the work the title of 
Scotch Symphony, and, both that and the other 
movements abound in the peculiar grace so won- 
derfully outlined in Charles Auchester. 

It may be superfluous to say that the performance, 
both of this and of the Mozart Symphony, was above 
criticism, and indeed, the same may be said of the 
choruses and of M. Demunck’s playing, which was 
such as to gain for him an enthusiastic recall,—a 
compliment which, with this audience, is not to be 
had for the asking. 

The Popular Concerts continue to pursue the not 
exactly noiseless tenor of their way, and I give be- 
low the programmes of the last two. 


Overture de Fidelio. ..........0.. cesses ++++++Beethoven. 

Symphonie en si bémol, op. 20 . Niels Gade. 

Andante 

Polonaise de Struensée, (le Bal et l’Arrestation). 
Meverbeer. 

Marche religieuse de Lohengrin.........Richard Wagner. 

Ouverture du Freyschiitz Weber. 


Mozart. 


Schiller-Marche. ....cc0.csessescsecesesveces Meyerbeer. 
Overture,—Scherzo, “Final (Op. 52). Robert Schumann. 
Andante et Menuet (Sérénade).............. «.+-Mozart. 
Concertino POUP COP. ......eecsecveseccees S00 een Weber. 
Par M. Mohr. 
Symphonie en ut majeur 


For to-day are announced a Symphony by Haydn, 
(No. 43); an Andante by Schubert; Beethoven’s 
B-flat Symphony ; a Concerto for Violin by Vieux- 
temps; and Wagner’s Rienzi Overture. A fine con- 
cert is to take place to-morrow at the Salle Herz for 
the benefit of “la Société Italienne de Bienfaisance,” 
at which Mmes. Alboni and Conneau will assist to- 
gether with the principal Italian artists. Mme. Al- 
boni will sing an air from Semiramide, and with M. 
Tamburini a duo from the same work ; she will also 
sing, with Mme. Conneau, the duo from the Stabat, 
in which she sang so magnificently at the funeral of 
Rossini. This concert is given annually, and has 
therefore been held at the Theatre Italian, but this 
year, owing to some misunderstanding between the 
Committee and the Director of the Theatre, the Salle 
Herz has been chosen. 

Minnie Hauck is said to be winning laurels at the 
Italian Opera. Yesterday she took for the second 
time the role of Rosine, in 7] Barbiere. At the Grand 
Opera the representations of Ham/et are interrupted 
by the illness of Faure; but Les Huguenots still con- 
To-day at the Theatre Lyrique we 
Rienzi, Violetta and La 


Beethoven. 


tinnes en scéne. 


have Mozart’s Don Juan; 





Fiancée are soon to follow. An As Gs: 


“If I knew it came from Paris! 
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Voeal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Cavalier and Captive. (L’Espagnol et la jeune 
Indienne). Duet. 3. F to f. “Za Perichole.” 
A very pretty duet, and one of the chief favorites 
of the opera. 
Song and Cho. 
Porter. 
A clever hitat ‘‘Miss Harris” and the fashions. 
Some lady’s dropped her chignon ! Lloyd. 
Every fair one within hearing ‘‘popped her hand up 
to her head.” Suggestive and funny. 
That is the reason why, darling ! 3. Ab to f. 
Donnajowski. 
Answer to “Wont you tell me why, Robin ?” Very 


pleasing. 
Rest for the Weary. Trio. Female Voices. 3. 
Gounod, 


D tog. 
A most charming trio. For three lady’s vcices, but 
may be sung by others. 
I will come to meet you, darling. 3. Ab to f. 
Schraft. 
The answer hasarrived then, to ‘Will you come, 
&e.”’ Both good songs. Get this, also the other, if 
you have not yet seen it. 
Jesus wept. Song. 3. Atoe. Barnett. 
A beautiful sacred song. 
Home is home, however lowly. 3. A to e. 
Taylor. 
A ome ‘worthy?’ home song. Worthy of ae cir- 


culatio 
Broadway ‘Swell and Brooklyn Belle. Kelly. 
Song. Clifton. 


Wide awake comic song. 
What’s a married man to do ? 
A serio-comic lament over the extravagance of the 
times. Very good melody. 
Tipsy Arietta. (Griserie). 3. Eb toe. 
“La Perichole.” 


The amusing song of poor Perichole, after the unac- 
customed luxury of a good dinner, where the wine 
had somewhat affected her brain. 

Over the Way. 3, A tof. Smith. 

“an ~*f neat and sweet, like the pretty girl ‘‘over the 

O praise the Lord. Quartet. 3. Db to g. Farley. 

Fine for choirs. 

He giveth his beloved sleep. 3. C toe. Benedict. 

Sacred and soothing. 

I think of thee. 3. Ftog. Johnston. 

Full of expressive music. 

I saw her with a rosy wreath. 8. Etof. Pratt. 

Good melody. 

Bessie Bell. 3. Ftoe. Smart. 

A fine ballad in popular style. 


Instrumental. 


Robinson Crusoe. Fantasia. 5. Ketterer. 
A brilliant resume of airs from the opera above 
named. 
Snow-flake Scottisch. 2. Bod. Somers. 
Very pretty, and somethfng in the style of ‘‘ Wood- 
land Waltz.’ 
Piquillo Galop. 3. F. Knight. 
Brilliant. 
Three easy nee for Organ 3. 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, and Salvatori. 
Very tasteful. Good for Voluntaries. 
La Constancia. Spanish Walizes. 3. Rocca. 
Both graceful and brilliant. A fine set. 
Letter Song and Street Singer’s Duet. 3. “La 
Perichole.” Wels. 
A pleasing combination. 
Florentine Waltz. 2. G. Mack. 
Alleghany March. 2. G. ss 
Laurel Schottisch. 2. G. e 
8 of Mack's ‘‘Silver Sounds.’? Excellent for learne 
ers. 


Books. 
Lisretro or “LA PERICHOLE.” 


This is a new and pleasing opera, and the libretto 
contains the greater part of the striking airs. 
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ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if’ on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Music By Mait.—Musie is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at & 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















